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' LORD GRENVILLR acquainted their Lord- 
ſhips, that be had a Meſſage from his Majeſty, which 
be Q was commanded. to, deliver. to that boule-Tapd;he 
moved it be now read. [= MM 
The Meſſage was accordingly read from the wack: 
| fack, the ſame as in the Commons. © - © 
- Loxp GRENVILLE then moved, that his Majeſty 8 
'Metlage be taken into conſideration to-morrow, and 0 
| that the houſe be ſummoned thereupon 5 which being 
dane on Wedneſday the 23d, an Addreſs was vot 
to his Majeſty, expreſſing their thanks for the com- 
munication, and their readineſs to concur in an mea. 
ſure expedient to conſplicate, the . of the Bri- 
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Hi Majeſty is perſuaded that tie unremitting iriduſtr) 
with which our enemies perſevere in their avowed deſigh of ef. 
fefting the ſeparation of Ireland from this kingdom, cannot , 
to engage the particular attention of Parliament; and his Þ 
= þ jeſiy recominends it to this Hauſe to conſider of the maſt eſfectu. 
l means of counteratting and finally defeating this deſign, and he 
truſts that a.review of all the circumſtances which have. recently 
occurred ( joined to the ſentimett of mutual affeftion and common 
Intereſt) will diſpoſe the Paluments of both kingdoms to provide 
n the manner which they ſhall judge moſt expedient, for ſettling 
fuch a complete and final adjuſtment as may beſt tend te improve 
and perpetuute a connexion eſſential for their common ſecurity, 
and to augment and conſolidate the ſtrength, tower, and reſources 

3 ; i =; G. R.” 


Mr. Secretary Dundas ſaid, that he conſidered it un- 
neceſſary for him on the preſent occafion, to do more than 
fimply move an Addreſs of Thanks to his Majeſty for bis 
gracious communication, and ſtating that the Houſe would 

take the ſubject into their ſerious conſideration. On a future 
opportunity, after the Hovſe had leiſure to refle& on the 
2 B | | maitor, | 


4 4 3 
matter, and to peruſe the documents now laid before them; 
it would be time enough to enter into any diſcuſſion. This: 
courſe, too, he was the more inclined to purſue, as it Was 
not eaſy to conjecture the nature of the arguments which 
could be adduced in the preſent ſtage of the buſineſs. He 


ſhould content himſelf, therefore, with moving an, Addreſs 
to his Majeſty. The Addreſs is an echo. of the Meſſage. | | 


Mr. Sunne anc then roſe and ſpoke in ſubſtance as 591 
tows: I muſt declare candidly, Sir, that I am not of opinion 


that nothing more is now neceſſary than to return our thanks, 


as we ought to da, for his Majeſty's moſt gracious communi 


cation. It is impoſſible to view a ſubject like this in ſo nar- 


Tow a light. When we.recolle&. that within no very long: 
period, a ſolemn, entire, and final adjuſiment (mark the very 


word) took place. between Great Britain and Ireland, it does 


ſeem to be incumbent on thoſe who come forward with a new 
propoſal of adjuſtment,to ſhew us that the laſt ſolemn and final 
Adjuſtment bas not anſwered the 3 for which it was 
intended. His Majeſty's Miniſtefs aſſume that the houſe; is 
in poſſ: fon of information, to convince them that this ad- 
juſtment has not been effectual. Fhis does not appear'to be 
the concluſion which they are entitled to draw, or the. courſe 
which the houſe is authorifed' to purſue, Beſore any new 


plan of ſuch magnitude and importance as that which is 


known to be in agitation, can be entertained or encouraged; 
it ought to be made manifeſt to our underſtandings that ſome 


new contract is neceſſary, and that the ſolemn, entire, and 


final adjuſtment formerly ratified and concluded, has not-been 


attended with that alliance, ſecurity, and common ſtrength to 


the Empire which it was expected to preduce. I ani ſtruck 


too with this conſideration ſtill more forcibly, when I think of 


the declaration of the Iriſh Parliament ſanctioned by. this 
Houſe. The. reſolution deſerves particular attention: it ts: | 


„ To repreſent to bis M-jeſty; that his ſabjeQs of Treland are 


„ entitled to a free Conſtitution; that the Imperial Crown of 
Ireland is inſeparably attnexed_ to the Crown of Great Bri- 


© tain, on which connection the happineſs of both Nations 


« eſſentially depends; bur that the Kirgdom'of Ireland is a dil- 


© tint Dominion, having a Parliament of their own, the ſole 


_ 4 Legiſlature thereof. That there is no power whatſoever com- 


« petent to wake Laws to bind-this, Nation, except the King, 
„Lords, and Commons of Ireland, upon which exclufive right 


4 of, Legislation, we conſider the very eſtence of our Liberties to 


depend, 


I 
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61 pan A right "which we claim as the birth-right of ee 
ple of Ireland and which we —. . in every ſituntiou 
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ly. adopted by the lriſn Parliament, communicatedeby this 
Houſe, ſanctioned and recorded by us; when I conſider that 
this final adjuſtment has been recognized as the only ſolid 
| baſis of the connection between the two oountries, feel my 
{elf juſtified in demanding ſome! ex plana: ion why it is now to 
be abandoned, and hat other. final adjuſtment is o- be fpra- 
poſed? It may be thought that it is new and unuſual to take » 
uP the ſubject in this enlarged view in this ſtage. « The pre- 
ſerit, however, are times when light forms ought not to inter- 
fere with great and ſubſtantial duties. My opiniontis, that 
the queſtion ſhould be met in the very outſet, and canvaſſed 
in the very firſt ſhape in which it appears, regardlleſs of the; 
miſrepreſentations to which hy ſuch a conduct \Limay be 
expoſed. There are queſtions of ſuch: magnitude and im- 
portance to the pubhe intereſt; that in treating them freely» 
and manfulſy, we ought; to deſpiſe; all little obloquy and petty 
attack... In ſuch caſes to fear the miſapprehenſtons of igno- 
rance or the miſrepreſentation of malice, is-torforfeitie very? 
title to our own eee and to e Hrink oma dib 
whicts 1 am u aQuared, bays ſuch is the adn pitt Shoots . 
approach the diſouſſion of this. great queſtiam There is 
ſomething in the conduct of thoſe wh ſarbodldly: intro 
dugo;this queſtion to our eonſideration ſtraugely inconſiſtent⸗ | 
with the affected delicacy,, which, en -formenioodafionsg wihen: 
the affairs of Ireland were the ſubject of diſauſſion, they, ob-: 
ſerved. We recollect the time when they fel: how tender 
4 thing it wes at all to diſcuſs any point with Which the indo- 
pendence of the ſiſter, kingdom could he ſuppoſed to be in- 
volved. What! ſaid they. Beware of touching tlie jealous 
ſpirit of independence by which Ireland is actuated “' That 
trembliag.delicacy, however, ſeems nom to be completely re- 
moved. Without explanation, without: management, they 
now come forward with a plan by which. the independence 
and ſeparate exiſtence of Ireland is to be utterly annihilated. 
I hope then that we ſhall hear no more of the objection, that 
the diſcuſſion of ſuch a ſubject 1 is caleulated to irritate and to 
incenſe the people: of Iteland. Thoſe ho have brought be- 
fore us a queſtion hith demands ſuch , extenſive: conſidera- 
tion, ſuch ample: diſcuſſion, I to have. reflected *. was 
* 
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likely to be the tendency of their own meaſutes. It is pur 
duty to canvas it freely and fully; to ſpeak out manfullv; to 
utter our opinions firmly. I ſincerely believe that Min ſters 
think the meaſure which they propoſe to be for the real intę- 
reſts of Ireland and of the Empire, that they preſs it in 
order to continue a connection, which I, as well as they, con - 
ſider to be eſſential to the proſperity, and to the exiſtence of 
both. In declaring this to be my conviction of the motives 
by which Minifters are actuated, I claim it equally from theft 
Juſtice to believe that I am as little likely as they themſeives to 
do, or to promote, any meaſures by which the connection 
could be affected, or to enoourage thoſe who would unite Ire- 
land in a fatal connection with our oruel and rapa- 
cious for, I truſt that the ambitious defigns of the 
enemy will be: fruſtrated—that their attenipts to ſepa- 
rate the Empire will be froftrated, The enemy, ws 
are told, perſevere in their defign of effecking à ſeparation. 
What then is the courſe! which Miniſters purſue to defeat 
this attempt? What is the mede they ethbrace to fortify and 
conſolidate the Empire? In this tate ef things which they 
deſeribe, aſter a tebellion newly extineviſhed; they come 
forward with a propvfition calculated to cheriſh the hopes of 
thoſe who have long purſued rebellion, to ſplit thoſe by whoſe" 
exertions: rebellion was ſubdued. Who then encourages theſe 
deſigns which are ſtated to be the object of the enemy? J 
did indeed hope, that after the glotious atehievemetits of our 
ineſtimable ſeamen; after the defeats Whit the enemy e- 
ceived on their attempts of invaſion, they would have abati- 
dane, their deſign. When they find, however, thoſe who. 
aided: to protect their eountry frem! rebellion and hoſtile at- 
tack, treated as unworthy of confidence, when they find fome, 
of. the oldeſt and moſt faithful and reſpeQed fervants of the 
Crown, . diſmiſſed: from their employments; is it wonderfük 
their hopes ſhould be revived, and their deſign Kill purſued... 
In the Meſſage with which this ſubje& is uſhered into the 
Houſe, the word Union is not mentioned. The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman, however, will not entrench himſelf 
behind a piere of form: every one knows, that here adjuſt- 
ment means Union. Every body knows too, that the: terms 
are; to a conſiderable extent already fixed, and the Right 
Honourable Gentleman perfectly well knows, that a certain 
perſon in Ireland, ho fills in that country the offics which, 
vou, Sir, fill here with ſo much honouf t&-yourſelf,, and ad- 
vantage to the Houſe, has publicly deblated his hoſtility tio 
the meaſure, Sorry am I toiſeelikewife, -in the diſmiſſal of} 
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N. fatal effects of bringing forward the queſtion at the 
preſent moment, the objec of the amendment I ſhall propoſe. 
v ill be to put a ſtop to the further progreſs. of the deſign, not 
Wich a view to prevent difeuſſion,, for L have no objection that 
the fubject ſhould be fully diſouſſed both here and-in- Ireland, 
but to prevent the aftempt from being: carried into effect in 
the pre ſent ſituation of affaus In proceeding then, to con- 
ſitlet the queſtion in this point of view, I auſſume as a poſſ- 
tion; to eſtabliſn whieh no argument is neeęſſar v, that ſepa- 
ration would be ruin to both countries, ruin more or leſs ra- 
pid but that convection of- Ireland with France is the worſt 
alternative that; sean be ſuppoſed, and pregnant with imme 
diate deſtruction. The next point which I ſhall endeavour 
to eſtabliſh is, that a. Union at preſent, without the manifeſt, 
and une qui vocal ſenſe of the Iriſti people if iis favour, that nh 
Union effected by fraud, by intrigue, by corruption, by in- 
timidakion, willultifnately tend to endanges the connection 
between the two; comntries., Ia the next place, is it. poſſible 
that Ireland, in the pteſent oiraumſtanges, ean act as 4 fret 
nation upon this. moſt important queſtien-?- Upon thefs: 
grounds do I reſt; the argument againſt the progreſs of the 
meaſure: Thope we ſhall not hear it contended that we art 
| beſt qualified to judge what is for thelintereſt of Ireland; 
Fhoſe then, who, looking at the importance of oloſe con- 
nection, of joint effott and vigout, agree with me in think" 


ig, that to preſs ſueh a-gropoſition as that in conte mpla- 
tion, would lead to diſunion and tor weakneſs, will coneur 


in opppſing the progreſs of the meaſure at / preſent If thoſe! 
who propoſe the ſchenie conſider the means by which it is to 


be carried as nothing, they may thinł the praſent opportunity | 


very favourable to their views. Will chey follow the adyice 
of a certain official pamphleteer, who, recommends: to them 


to profit by the example of the oldſvolunteets, who took ad- 


vantage of the embaraſſments of the country, acid retort” 
upon the people of Ireland their own: game? Will they 


avail themſelves of the embarraſiment, the weakneſs of Irv 


land, which the perſon-to whom l allude ſtates to be conſi- 


derations ſo favourable. to the project? But, if any man ebuld 


- * * 
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he fo mean as to purſue this ungenetous and: un worth 
what then would: be: the ſituation of Ireland Unfortunately, 
the conſequence. were you, to. adopt ſo fraudulent a''policy q 
What would be the feelings of Iriſhmen if they could ſay to 


3 England. 


e ſeheme is to be ſapporied, In contemplatiug 


ly policy „ ; 


ee ene eie 


Phglend. on took up our cauſe in a moment 91 great Ack. 


culty and danger; you aſſiſted us with your forces and 7 


ſoufces; but at laſt you took advantage of our weakneſs x 
with forty. thouſand! of your troops in the boſom! of our 
country, you did not wait a willing conſent, but carried into 
effect a Union, upon which we could not exert an indepen- 
dent choice. The nature of the means by which it is to be 
carried there is too much reaſon to ſuſpect. Thoſe who can 
enter into the diſtinction of negative ſucceſs, will be at no 
laſs to underſtand the effect of negative intimidation. Will 
not the people of Ireland have reaſon to ſuſpect the motives 
of ſending troops to them? And when they find a propoſal 
for putting an end to their ſeparate exiſtence ſo ſoon brought 
forward; hen they find their independenee thus threatened: 
with inſult, and every effort exertgd to intimidate thoſe, who 
diſtinguiſh themſelves/in its defence, what then may. be the 
effect of. ſueh reflections as thefe in any future ar xa 
that might unhappily take place? Should any future rebel- 
lion ocetir, I vll not ſay that it will be juſtified, but its pre- 
tences would have a colour and plauſibility, far different from 
the laſt would they not ſay, we riſe to fecover qur indepen-: 
dence, our ſcparate exiſtence, of which we have been de- 
prived without our conſent? The laſt. inſurrection was ſup» 
ported partly by the Catholic, partly by the Preſbyterian, 
partly by the Civil Republicans; but the; pretence of a fu- 
ture inſurrection would addreſs itſelf to all. equally, and be 
recommended as a ſtruggle for independence ; unjuſtly. taken 
away, Such would be the conſequence of a Union effected 
in the preſent eireumſtances. I do not ſay that inſurrection 
for ſuch a purpoſe would be juſtifiable ; but in point of fact 
jt cannot be denied, that the Iriſh people have no liberty. to 
judge of the meaſure! by which they.areto be ſo deeply affected, 
in honour and in intereſt. We muſt admit the impolicy which: 
has marked the conduct of this country to Ireland for three 
centuties; and when at laſt ſhe-wrung from our tardy juſtice 
thoſe rights which it was a ſhame — a ſcandal for England, 
that aſſumed the character of the ſuperior country, to re- 
foſe, is it not ineredible that, ſixteen 5;ears after her rights 
were confirmed, ſhe ſhould be called upon to refign that Parlia- 
ment to which ſhe is indebied for the attainment of her juſt 
claims? Has the Iriſh Parliament then forfeited the title 
which-it gained to the confidence of the people? The ſup- 
porters of the plan of Union will hardly contend that the 
Parliament onght to be cathiered for demerit. - Has not that- 


Parlament been congratulated, that, by. their. wiſdam, their 
Pen, 


— 
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patriotiſm, the country has proſpered ?. But a \oodeliien has 
raken place. Here again the Parliament is not only exempt 
ed from reproach, but,i is held up to admiration! y the vir 
gilance, ability, and firmneſs of Parliament, domeſtic trea- 
fort and foreign invaſion have been diſconcerted and defeated. 

Are the people of Ireland then to be told, that they will be 


| better -ſecured- againſt the machinations of conſpirators, by 


the. vigilance of that Parliament, the reports of plots an 


conſpiracies. which were found, by the deciſion of a jury to 


be unfounded. [Here there was a cry of © Hear ! hear!“ 


Ves; I again repeat, that the plots and conſpiracies which 


the Reports of the Parliament of this country announced, 
were proved, by the verqict of a Jury, to have no exiſtence. 
In Ireland, indeed, thore was a real plot of the moſt danger- 
eus and extenſive nature; and what I maintain is, that the 
people of Ireland will not very eaſily believe that they will 
be better protected from treaſonable attempts by a Parlia- 


ment here, than they were by that Parliament to which is 
Perhaps they axe, as it is 


aſcribed the merit of- their ſafety. 
re ported, to be allowed to retain: ſomething under the title of 


4 Parliament—a National Veſtry is to fit to do the buſineſs of ö 


the pariſp of Ireland! With the mock importance of this 
ignoble dignity, this ſhadowy,. unſubſtantial' mockery of 

power and greatnefs, will their intereſts be better maintained, 

and their ſafety better ſecured ? But is it poſſible that a Par- 


hament with ſuch merits ſhould, by an unbiaſſed reſolution, | 


refign their guardianſhip of their country's rights and inte- 
reſts? Has the Parliament of this couutry ſuperior knowledge 
of the affairsof Ireland? No, ſurely. On this point Iappeal to an 


authority which many here will be diſpoſed to-admit : that of 


the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Clare ſays that the 
nation and the Parliament of England are more ignorant of the 
affairs of Ireland, than they are of any other country; and 
is It to a parliament like this that the intereſts of the Siſter 
Kingdom are to be confided? Is it to youthat the people af 
Ireland are to look for protedion, for improvement, when 
their own Parliament is caſhiered? Are you to leave the 
Rebels unmoleſted? Are youto overlook armed banditti in- 
feſting ſociety, and read the Riat Ad to diſperſe Lords and 
Commons? Would you impute to them the merit of having 
faved the country, and next moment call upon them to reſi 
their authority for ever? Can we doubt then that this ot 
ect is to be carried into effect by intrigue, by corruption, by 
ntimidation ? Has. not, a threat been thrown out, in what 
nent be conſidered as an official proclamation, that the troops 


- which | 
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two wretched bodies, de 
like to know what would be ſaid of Frinec: were the thus to 


which had been ſent to Ireland might be withdrawn, that the 
money with which flie is aided might be withheld, and the 
country left helpleſs and devoted? Muft not the frih then, 
who have ſupported the connection, feel that they are not at 
liberty to chuſe. Such are the infinuations whieh an Lriſti 
Clerk or Secretary has thought proper to throw ont in his of- 
eV per prope What are we to think, however, when we 
fee Marquis Cornwallis, either by his on authority, or in 
confequence of the inſtru&ions he receives from this coun- 

try, diſmiſſing fome of the moſt reſpectable fervants of the 
Crown as unfit to ferve his Majeſty, becauſe they are not fa- 

vourable to the projected Union. What will be the eon -- 
quence when the Volunteer Corps find that they are no Tong- 
er conſidered worthy of confidence, the moment they ſhe wa 


| Hiflike to lend the elves to the ſupport bf this meaſure; If the 


Lord Licutenant of Ireland is authorized'toextend the ſyſ- 


tem of removal to all who are vfiwilfing to coneur, can it be 


ſaid that free will or choice is allowed? T think then that T 


Have ſheyn that Ireland is not free to pronounce againſt the 
.Propoſed Union; that it affords a dangerous pretence for in- 


ſurrection; and that this projected adjuſtment will only unite 
Eng the minds ſeparate. I ſhould 


carry into effect an Union, not by ſhameleſs oppreffion of a 


neutral ftate, but in one connected with her by the deareſt ties, 
one whoſe ſubjects were bleeding in her cauſe in every quar- 
ter of the world. What would be thought of France if ſhe | 


bounteouſly proffered her aſſiſtance, ſent her troops, lent her 


money, and when refuſal was impoſſible, incorporated a fub- 


jected people? Would you not treat the pretence of free 
choice with ſcorn; would you not mark the inſult with in- 


dignation? What would you think if the Directory threat- 


ened to abandon this people to treaſon and to invaſion? W haf - 


if they. arrogantly diſmifſed all who ventured to diffent | 


from their meaſures,, would you not deride the man who 


ſhould call ſuch a Union the Union of conſent, and 


of free choic? The King of Sardinia is made to aſ- 


ſert his willingneſs to reſign his Crown, but who confi- 


ders it a free conſent? When we ſee intimidation, and cor- 
ruption, and intrigue, ſo equivocally diſplayed to effect this 
meaſure, how ſhall we avoid the charge of that injuſtice | 


which in others we ſo juſtly condemn? We hear French 
princi ples reprobated ; let us be careful to avoid French prac- 


tices. Let us hold up to diſdain and to indignation the eCri- 
duct of the Freneh, by a ſtudious endeavour - to 9 
; | | by 5 elves 
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many of her ſons ſwallowed-up in the grave and the dungeon, 


to purſue a.courſe ſo unworthy; a courſe that thrèatens te lay 9s, 
ction dt 
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ſays on this ſubject:: 


great alarm for the effects of their exertions. Hear what ho 
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& Add to this the melar choly reflection, that the; Iriſh! Parlia- 
„ mentiha$been long made the theatre for Britiſſi faction, When 
at a loſs for ſupfcele of grievance in Great Britain, they ever 
„ turn their eyes'to this kingdom, iu the kind hope that any ſeed 
* of diſcontent may be nouriſhed by iheir foſtering attention, in- 
* to ſtrength and maturity. Incapable of beating the winiſter 
* on his own ground, they change the place of attack, and 
„ wound him-ſrom the fide of Ireland, Need J allude to the 
«queſtion of the Commercial propoſit ions, the quettion of the 
© Regency, andthe queſtion, of the Catholics; when wee have 
6 ſeen-the leaders of the Britiſh Oppoſition come forward to ſup- 
& port the character of Iriſh Rebels, to palliate and juſtify Iriſh 


* 


FTreaſon, aud almoſt to vindicate Iriſh Rebellion? 


— As to the Catholics, his object ſeems to be to cut them off 
from all hopes of ſeeing their claims realized, and in this 
ſtate of deſpair he ſays that diſſarisfaction will ſink into ac- 
quieſcence, and acquieſcence ſoften into conſent. This, no 


doubt, would make a very pretty ſentence in a novel for Mr. 


Hookham; but the pamphieteer has no ſor: of heſitation in 
overthrowing entire}y the. hopes of three millions of people, 
and applying an inſuperable barrier to the attainment of their 
claime. With more than the pride of human ignorance,, 
and more than the preſumptiep of mortal arrogance, this 
pamphleteer ventures to ſet at defianoe all experience, to de- 
ſpiſe all eſtabliſned policy, to conceive that ſo many men 
could live content to be excluded from all civil rights on ac-- 
count of religious differences. He pronounces an eternal ex- 
cluſion againſt three millions of the People of Ireland from 
all ſhare in the Government to which they muſt ſubmit- 
Mark too the indelicacy of another argument which he urges 
to ſhew the neceſſity of diſpaic :: 
* What then is intended by a frm and flendy Adminiflration N. 
&« Ts it a Cytermined, ' inflexible ſuppor, of Proteſtant Afcen- 
* dancy, and a rigorous” and indignant rejection of Catholic: 
„% claims? Who will be a guarantee of that {i ſtem, and whom 
„e will it content? The Catholics will not acquieſce in its pro- 
„ -priety. A party of Proteſtants in Ireland term it unjuſt and 
% abſurd, another party in England term it by fouler names ;. 
© great leaders in Oppoſition, poſhbly the future miniſters/of 
„ England, may condemn it; and ſome Members of the Bri- 
"+ tiſh Cabinet are ſuppoſed to be adverſe to it. Its ſtability: 


may re{t upon accident, upon the death of a „nge character, 


„ upon the change of a Miniſter, on the temper of a Lord 
„Lieutenant; and the policy of this ſyſtem is much doubted. 
687 Is i 03838131 
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uch arguments as theſe indeed do not ſeem very well cal- 
teulated'fo ſoften acquieſccnce into content. To the Pro- 
teſtants he ſays, that their only chance of. their being able 
Konally to overcome the impartunity of Catholic claims, is 
From the character of the Britiſh Parliament, while to the 


Catholies he holds out the temptation of their claims being - 


there admitted. Fhis inconſiſteney does appear ſomewhat 


. 


As the pamphleteer probably underſtands Iriſh as well as Eng- 
liſh, it is Jurpriſing that he did not give the one in.Iriſh and 
the other in Engliſh, to ſuit both the parties whom he was 
anxious io convince—in their preſent ſtate of oppoſition. they 
may not prove ſatisfactory to either. For the miſchicſs oc- 
caſioned by the Engliſh oppoſition, his remedy is rather co- 
mical: It ſeems that our ſpeeches, in the reports through the 
newſpapers, have ſo much, influence, as to create faction in 


che Ir iſn Parliament. What is the remedy? Why, to bring 


his Members into the very focus of ſedition, to hear all our 
ſpeeches, by way of counteraCting the inflammatory tendency 
of our ſpeeches in the newſpapers! It muſt e 
that the remedy is ſomewhat in the Jiiſh ſtile. This 
kind of argument, is, that the Legiſlature may differ: 
is not experience, however, againſt this argument ? 
He inſtances ihe commercial propoſitions, and the 
regency. But what, probability is there now, that 
they ſhould differ, when unity of Councils is more than ever 
Felt to be nęceſſary for both? As to the. caſe of the com- 
mercial propoſitions, they were given as a boon by this 
obüntty, and, rejeQed in Ireland, as containing conditions 
derogatory te their independence, In the : caſe, of the re- 
gency, the difference was not in priaciple, but merely in the 
degree of reſtriction which was to be impoſed on the Execu- 
tive Government. When it is ſtated in future hiſtory, that 
Jixteen years, after a final adjuſtment had taken place, which 
was to place the connection between the two countries on 
the moſt.-Tolid: baſis, poſterity will be ſurpriſed to find that 
again a new plan is propoſed. The man who reads would 
no doubt expeQ to find the intermediate period was full of 
difference and colluſion. What will be his ſurpriſe to find 
that in every inſtance Ireland co-operated with this country; 
that ſhe adhered to her in every fortune, followed her cx- 


ample in every ſtep, repelled invaſion, repreſſed treaſon. and 


rebellion ? Vet, at ſuch a moment is Union propoſed to 
anticipate any difference of opinion or conduct. Not oil 
real grounds, not on practical inconveniences, but on the an- 
1 G4; ticipaticA 


extraordinary, as both arguments appear in the ſame pamphlet. 


pPropoſal wifi be viewed in the northern parts of the country. 


1 


licigpation of an event not likely to exiſt, is this' important 
change thought requiſite. Such is the paradoxical argument 
which tells us that the prefent is a moment ee, W. fit for 


the adoption of this fcheme of Union. At leaſt, however, 
all intimidation, all intrigue, all corruption, all violent difmif-- 
fal ſhould be avoided, and a fair choice given. If the voice 
of Ireland is for Union, be it fo ; but let us not endeavour to 
carry a doubtful experiment by every art, without the gene- 
ral conſent of the country. The next argument which this 
Engliſh Secretary who has thriven in Ireland to what he now 
is, provokes mingled contempt and indignation, Hear what 
he ſays, to ſhew the propriety of ſeizing the preſent mo- 
renter n | "RN ew 

« As to a time of war, it is true that the Volunteers took ad- 
„vantage of the embatraſſments of Great Britain in the laſt war, 
eto alert the independence of our Parliament. It is livewife 
e true that the United Iriſimen in the prefent war have taken 
advantage of the ſuppoſed weakneſs of Great Britain to play 
« the game of ſcparation. When, therefore, enemies of the 
% Empire take advantage of a time of war and embarraſſment 
« to effect its ruin, we ſhould turn againſt them their own game, 
„% and make uſe of a-time of war to eſtabliſh its ſecurity.” 


— He remembers what the vigour of the Trifh enabled them ta 
obtain, and he points out the mode by which you may retract 
what formerly you could no longer refuſe. He tells you how 
you may gratify your revenge at the ſacrifice you made. If 


Any thing could fouſe the indignation of the Iriſh nation, it 


muſt be ſentiments like theſe, recommending a policy as un- 
worthy of thoſe on whom it ſhould' be employed as unjuſt to 
the people on whom it ſhould be infficted. Such are the ar- 
guments by which the Union is recommended to us at the. 
reſent moment as particularly defirable. Tt have only re- 
Bret to theſe, nor is it my intention at preſent to enter 
much into the conſideration of the Union as it regards Eng- 
land, and it muſt be alfowed to be a queſtion of immenſe 
magnitude to us, both as regarding our intereſts and. conſtitu- 
tion. Suppoſe then that the Iriſh Parliament was to fit in 
this place, that the Iriſh Sceptre were placed under your 
Mace, and we were to receive the tributary Members whom. 
Ireland ſhould be allowed to ſend. I know- that there is in 
human nature, a diſpoſition to think that in proportion as 
others are degraded we acquire a kind of dignity ourſelves. 
will not enquire then, with what kind of ſentiment the 
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It may be thought, that Ireland qannot be degraded, by doing 
- that which Scotland has already done. Of the many paints 
in which the caſes differ, L ſhall at preſent, ſay. nothing. In 
what 1 am about to move, I am not ſure even, of the ſupport 
of a ſingle voice, and my hopes of ſugceſs therefore arg not 
very ſanguine; but is it nothing to England, that ſhouldithe 
ſcheme take place, that reſpectable and meritorigus claſs of 

men, the Enchth Rowan. Catholics, te themſelves to- 
tally eut off from the hope of being admitted to ſhare the 
rights to which they are entitled? Does the Right Honour- 


able Gentleman think too, that the one hundred Iriſh: Mem- 


bers wilf infuſe into the Conſtitution that new life and vigour 
which his great father pronounced. neceſſary, and which, ia 


other times, he propoſed by the introduction of one hundred 


knights from England; As to the ſacrifice: of pride to which 
the Iriſh nation muſt ſubmit; though baaſting,as much Mile, 
fan blood as any man, nobody can ſuppoſe that ſuch a feel 
ing could warp my judgment on fuch a queſtion, provided 1 
faw it as a meaſure in other reſpeQs warthy of ſupport. It 


was no trifling matter tao, the changes which the meaſure 


would produce here,—ls it alight matter, thai by ereating, a 
phyſical impoſſibility of many Members of this Houſe con- 
fulting with their e Bape it will give a practical fanc- 
tion to the principles of thoſe. who. neprabate. all community 
e with Canſtituents. I have heard that it has been ſaid 

by a certain Right Honqurable Gentleman, that Conſtituents 
had nothing to do with their Repreſentative, from , the day 
they ſent him to this Houſe till he went back. to his election; 


. and the en to ſhew, that ignorance was, the beſt 
ſupport of a regular Government. When | read ſentuments 


| like theſe as coming from a Member gf this Houſe, I was 
ſurpriſed, and had I found them in any other publication, [ 
ſhould haye conſidered it my duty tg maya the Houſe, that 
the Attorney General ſhouly be directed to proſeoute the pubt 
Jication, as I did, when I formerly had the honour to move 
(the only time I ever moved any preſecution of the preſs) 4 
STOR of a pamphlet in which this Houſe was .repre- 
| fented as not an R bk part of the. Conſtitution, Theſe 
doctrines would doubtleſs receive much ſupport from the pre- 
ſence of an hundred members, who could not communicate 
with their Conſtituents, and truly after reſigning the inde- 
pendence of their own Parliament, I ſhould. not deem them 


very likely to ſupport the purity of this. Now, however, 


when the queſtion forces itſelf upon our conſideration, what 


fight has the Iriſh Parliament to reſolve that, inſtead of 
s | Soing 
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going back to their conſtituents, they ſhall form part of a for. 


reign Legiſlature? Tf the Parliament aſſumes ler er 


ho can ſay that our Parliament may not make the King. deſ- 
potic, confer upon the Crown the power of the purſe, and a 
vi gour beyond the [aw ? Precedent may be urged; but a dangerous 
and doubtful'precedent at a former period, and in a, former 
inſtanee, will not greatly incline me to give it new force b 
repetition. I muſt telſ thoſe who complain of the danger of 
agitating ſuch queſtions, that if they are ſincere, , why do 
they reduce us to the dilemma of diſputing the doctrine, or 
admitting all the conſequences; of cither. acknowledging the, 
authority to the deſtruction of our liberties, or denying it 
with the conſequence of perhaps juſtifying inſurrection? If 
they feared ſuch queſtions, they ſhould, have avoided ſtarting. 
a ſubject in which they are neceſſarily involved. I recollect 
that a great Officer of the Crown, now in another Houſe, . 
once aſſerted, that, though Lords and Commons ſhould. 
paſs a Bilt overturning the Ecnflitution of certain Boroughs, . 
it would ſhakt'the Crown on his Majeſty's head ta give his. 


% * 
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aſſent to it.” If ſuch could be the effect in a thing campa- 


ratively of leſs moment, what might be the effect in one ſo 
much greater as that of a Parliament voting itſelf a part of a 
foreign legiſlature? We know that the queſtion is ſo diſcuſ- 
ſed, and that there is danger, that a reſolution of ſuch ma 3% 
nitude might at à future period be diſputed. Of . 

in general, Ithink that as a remedy it is not ſuited to the di- 


eaſe, on the exiſtence of which it p oceeds. Not merely now. 


but at all times, I am averſe toit. Thoſe, however, Who 
only agree with me in diſapproving of the time, may vote 
for the amendment which I ſhall have the honor to propofe, . 
In Ireland the Britiſh Government has two formidable ene- 
miet, poverty and ignorance. If any meafure could be de: 
viſed to improve the: knowledge and extend the proſperity af 
Ireland; I ſnhould receive it witli a warm heart, and ſupport it 
with ſincere pleaſure. How ddes it happen that the Iriſnu- 
man -ſhould be found ſo ſoperior in foreign countries to the 
Iriſnman at home? © All over the globe he is diſtinguiſhed for 
znduſtry, foyalty, energy of character, and talent in every 
profeſſion and purſuit. To what can this difference be al- 
eribed hut to the Government under which he lives? One 
great cauſe of the difference too is to be found in the manner 
in u hich men of property exerciſeè their right. Although . 
hh Ee fall + 4 
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n dritten law compels them ta any particulas, direction 


uſe of it, there is a condition paramount to all written laws, 


* 


which is the tacit condition under which it is enjoyed, but / 


which in Ireland many of the land owners are not eateful to- 
obſerve. Laſt year I ſtated that at one time it appeared that 
12, O00 manufacturers, with their, families, were compelled 
to live on the charitable contribution of gd, per week. As. 
to the wretched condition of the peaſantry, we have the au- 
thority of Mr. Arthur Voung, ane which, on ſuch a ſub- 
ject, will probably be admitted. It is folly to ſay that French 


e have been the cauſe of the calamities which Ire 


and has lately ſuſtained: but it is true that ſuch miſery faci- 


litates the operation of the deluſions practiſed to miſſead the 
multitude. Remove the cauſe of that miſety, and you. beſt - 
conſult the public tranquillity and the general proſperity of 
the Empire. A Union would tend obviouſly. to render the, 
condition of Ireland ſtill worſe, than it is, and to give an ap- 
plication and direction to property ſtill leſs favourable! to its 
intereſts. I cannot help adding one reflection more. on the 
argument of the Iriſh. Secretary reſpecti the miſchie vous 
conſequences of the conduct of the Engliſn Oppoſition. He 
might have known, that, at leaſt at preſent, there was not 
much rcaſon for apprehenſion. At the opening of the pre- 
ſept Seſſion, in another place, a certain Noble Marquis took. 
an opportunity of congratulating the country, in a whimſical: 
anti-climax, not only that rebellion was ſubdued, hut that 
party was extinguiſhed, He ſaid that party was dead and bu- 
ried; and he thought proper to cut a few cluaſy capers: over 
its grave.—He ' whe pleated to ay likewiſe, that party had al 
— s been faction. Againſt ſuch, a charge; muſt proteſt, | 
and, 


as a friend to the party in the honourable.ſenſe- of the 


word, F am anxious to reſcue myſelf from the, imputation of 
being the abettor of a faction. For's perſon ef no great im- 
portance it requires a proper eſtimate of his dym weight to 
know the place which he ought to fill; fon, the leader of a2 
party are fequiſite, the talents which inſpire confidence and 
command reſpect. Such men as the Marquis of Rockingham 
and Mr. Burke, I cannot allow to be branded as the leaders 
of faction, and I cannot ſuffer myſelf to be ranked as a trai-· 
tor to my King and Country, becaufe I have not deſerted my 
friend. I reſpe& too much what once. were the principles of 
many of thoſe who are now in his Majeſty's Councils, _ 
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low them to be ſtigmatized as faction. I reſpect thoſe priviets: © | 
pes too much in other living characters to rejoice wer party 
founded upon them extinguiſhed; The banner of party iss 
furled, but it is not beaten down. I truſt that it wilf yet again 
be diſplayed, and afſemble round it the ſteady friends to true 
liberty, hoſtile alike to defpotic rule, and to-wild innovation; 
Mr. Sheridan concluded with'moving the following amend- 
ment: | 48 eee, eee, ee BIG PST 
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At the fame time to expreſs the furpriſe and deep rogtet with 

& whitich this Hadſe now for the firſt time learns from his Majeſ- 
ty, that the flnal adjuſtment which, upon bis Majeſty's gracious: 
Recommendation, took place between the two Kingdoms iu 

the year 1782, and which, by the declaration of the Parlia- 

% ments of both countries, placed the connection between them. 
1 4 upon a folid and permanent bafis, has not produced the effects 
„ &« expected from that ſoemn ſettlement; and further humbly to 
1 © expreſs to his Majeſty, that his Majeſty's faithful Commons 
having ſtrong reaſons to believe that it is in the contentplation 
1 * of his Majeſty's Minifters te propoſe a Union of the Legiſſa- 
1 © tares-of the two kingdems; - not withſtanding the ſaid final and, 
f © ſofemn adjuſtment, feel it co be their bounden duty, impreſſed 
#8 % as they are with the moſt ſerious apprehenſions of the conſe- 
I: ( quencees of Tuch a proceeding at this time, to take the earlieſt 
bf * opporttnity humbly to implore his Majeſty not to liſten to the. . 
| © counſel of thofe who ſha!l adviſe or promote fuch a_meafure at 
c the preſent eriſts, aud under the preſent circuntitances of the 
«© Empire,” | „ 1 
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Fo Mr. Canning roſe after the propoſed amendment was 


[ read. Had his Honourable Friend who propoſet it, confined- 
| | himſelf: to the topie and limits within which he had promiſed 
thought it neceſſary to offer any oppoſition te it. Before, 
however, he ſhould proceed to notice the argument upon 
which the amendment was ſupported, ' he would now advert” 
to the- principal ground upon Which was reſted the oppefition? 
to the Addreſs, namely, the reſolutions entered upon the jour- 
nals of the Houſe in the year 1782, relative to a ſubſe * 
of ſomewhat a fimilar nature to thit now propoſek 
for. conſideration.— To the ſame journals would” he 
refer for a refutation of the arguments urged by + 
- | | the 


£47) 
his Honourable Friend, and that reference would, he truſted, 
completely do away the ground upon which theſe arguments 
were. bottomed. 1 is true, indeed, that the words final 
adjuſtment” were made uſe of in the reſolutions alluded to; 


but if the Houſe would but attend to what followed in the 
. they wou d ſee that, though this opinion was 


recorded, and then approved of, it was immediately follow- 
ed by another, which declared, that the idea of eſtabliſhing 
ſome more permanent ſyſtem was not pat roger by which 
alone the tranquillity and proſperity of Ire 

uninterrupted and continue to be improved. A due attention 
to this reſolution muſt undoubtedly remove all War ev of 
impropriety from the meaſure now propoſed, and all charge 


of inconſiſtency againſt the former reſolutions. His Honour- 


able Friend had laid great ſtreſs onthe impropriety and dan- 
ger of ſtirring ſuch aqueſtion at a moment, when it was not 
Ireland only that was iftradted and convulfed, but when the 
fate of the whole Britiſh” Empire ſtood in a ſtate, and was 
expoſed to a criſis of the molt trying and perilous nature — 
The Houſe myſt remember, and his Honourable Friend 
ſhould recolle&, that for theſe three years paſt, thoſe who 
are in the habit of oppoſing his Majeſty's Miniſters have re- 
eee been calling e the ſtate of affairs in 
Ireland, though the authors of theſe motions did not call for 
ſuch enquiries in any regular mode, nor did they come ſup- 


pores by any recommendation or ſanQion from the Throne. 


ven in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, they called afreſh for 
an enquiry into the ſame ſubject, and they then ſtated the 
high contempt ſhewn to the Houſe by the omiſſion of his 

ajeſty ſending down a meſſage reſpeQing the then poſture 
of affairs in the ſiſter Kingdom, and the Propricty or neceſ- 
ſity gf ſending troops from this country to quell the then 
exiſting rebellion. To adopt ſuch a meaſure it was not ne- 
ceſſary that any new power ſhould be conferred upon Par- 


liament. It had however been then contended, that it was 
the bounden duty of the Houſe to enquire oy hy. Gp | 

iat meaſi on to be quel- 
led? The propoſal of ſuch an enquiry might then be ſup- 


of what meaſures was the then raging rebelli 
poſed. to proceed at leaſt from innocent curioſity, but ſure- 
ly it muſt be confeſſed that it is an injuſtice! to accuſe 


Miniſters of their paſſing by the Houſe with contempt for 
their not attending to the neceſſity of a meſſage from the 
Throne, and that it is unfair to call for it at one time as 
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' proper and neceſſary, and at another time when it comes, 
o object to the motion as highly unſeaſonable, and not 
cven ſo. much as condeſcend to take the ſubject of the 
Meſſage into conſideration. And now with regard to the 
poſture of affairs in Ireland, into an examination of which, 
though he was not at preſent diſpoſed minutely to enter, 
he muſt nevertheleſs place in a very different point of 
view from that in which it was pictured by his Honour- 
able Friend. Has his Honourable Friend enquired into 
the ſtate of. Ireland ſince late events had taken place 
events that are now notorious, and cannot poſſibly be diſ- 
puted? Was it not notorious that a rebellion has exiſted, 
and that it now is. checked, though perhaps not effectually 
quelled ? Was it not notorious: that the object of the trai- 
terous machinations that gave riſe to that rebellion, had 
not in view any partial change of men or meaſures, but a 
total ſubverſion of the exiſting Goverument and Conſtitu- 
tion of the country, and the complete deſtruQtion of all 
connexion between the Siſter Kingdom and Great Bri- 
_ tain? And, finally, was it not notorious that not only the 
verdict of the 8 but avowals and confeſſions 
of the traitors themſeſves, have confirmed beyond the poſ- 
ſibility of any doubt the exiſtence of a conſpiracy, which 
net only went to ſap the foundations of the Conſtitution 
in Ireland, but which was moſt pointedly diſtinguiſned by 
an attempt to effect a total ſeparation of that country from 
the Britiſh Empire? All this was notorious and avowed. 
3 it then poſſible that to avowals thus made by the ſelf-· con- 
victed traitors, not in recantation of paſt errors, but with 
a determination to perſiſt in them—avowals made, not in 
. entreating for pardon for the evils they have done, but in 
_ Tegret for what they have left undone; to avowals of a 
_ deſign that would have laid in. aſhes the pride of that capi- 
tal, for whoſe proſperity and pre-eminence ſuch anxious 
alarm is now expreſſed; to avowals, that though their 
abominable ſchemes have been detected, they are not as 
yet defeated; to avowals, that though the firſt fruits of 
their Jabours were loſt;. their hopes ſtill ſurvived that loſs 
—to ſuch avowals, he would aſk, was it poſſible to refuſe 
..credit? After the detection, therefore, of theſe deep and 
. damned plots,. was it not expedient, nay, a thing of urgent 
neceſſity, to examine into and adopt the moſt effectual 
means of counteraQting the pernicious conſequences that 
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may ſtill flow from 'them—conſequences that not only affect. 
the continuance of the connection between the two coun- 
tries, but which deeply ſtrike at the proſperity and very 
exiſtence of both? When ſuch ſtrong and obvious reaſons. 
evidently exiſted for entering into an inveſtigation of theſe 
means, and were that inyeſtigation even to be propoſed, 
only. by a ſingle individual of this Houſe, would it not 
bave been more proper and decorous to point out ſome. 
other plan that might appear equally feaſible and effectual, 
or at leaſt; to hear what was the nature of the plan to. 
be propoſed, rather than paſs. it over with contempt, and, 
though coming fiom the. higheſt authority, not to permit 
it to go through even the firſt ſtage, which is ſcarcely. 
ever refuſed, though in any of the. moſt common and 
ordinary motions that is made in that Houſe ? He was not, 
however, diſpofed to deny but that the amendment made 
by his Honourable, Friend proceeded from the diQates of, 
true patriotiſm. He hintſelf, though not ſo nearly. con- 


necied with, that country, mill felt.the moſt ardem, zeal for 
its intereſts and happineſs, but in his opinion it would have, 


been more conſiſtent not. only with that love which his. 


' Honourable, Friend profeſſed for his natal ſpot, but alſo, 
more reconcilable. with the duty which he owed bath to that 


and to this country, to point out, what might have eſcaped 


: his. Majeſty's Miniſters in their earneſt endeavours to hit upon 
ſame effeQual remedy. for the evils that confeſſedly exiſted. 


in Ireland. This his Honourable Friend has not thought pro- 
per to do. In default therefore of any plan which bis Henke 


able Friend's: ſagacity might. deviſe, he muſt look to: the 
collected ſenſe, of, Ireland itſelf, and: ſee what 'was the opi- 
nion on this important ſubject, that was entertained by 
thoſe of that country who were acknowledged to be the 


moſt enlightened and beſt e eee 


thoroughly acquainted with all its intereſts, both, local and 
general; if theſe opinions were conſulted and collected, 


hs would not heſitate to aſſert that they would be found 
to favour the meaſure that was now. in, contemplation, 
and to pronounce that it was by far the leaſt objeQion- 
able that could. be deviſed. He was. even willing to put | 
the rebellion out of, the queſtion; but then he would aſk, 
by what means are the agitatzons to be allayed, and the 


; diſcords that. rend that unhappy country to be filenced or 
reconciled. Theſe party 5 25 were. well deſcribed in 
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a pamphlet which his Honourable Friend has thought.pre- 
per to treat with much harfhneſs, and which he not only 
chooſes 'to attribute to an Honourable Member of the Iriſh 
Adminiſtration, but alſo ſuppoſes that it contains and prea- 
ches up the creed adopted by Government reſpecting the 
meaſure which he deprecates. How far the language and 
arguments made ufe of in that book were imprudent and 
impolitic, he was not now prepared to ſay, but if inſtead 
of writing on the diſputes of the contending parties in Ire- 
land, he had to negociate between them, and to canvaſs 
the objections both of Proteſtants and Catholics, he might 
argue that to permit their contentions to continue might 
have the effects he aſcribed to them; nor did he (Mr. 
Canning) ſee. any abſurdity in the argument; though it 
was treated as abſurd by his Honourable' Friend. Indeed, 
if he lobked to all the publicatiotis with which the Iriſh 
preſs now teetned on that fubje&, he would prefer deri- 
ving an opinion from that of Dr. Duigenan, which in his 
mind was a'very ingenious work; and contained not only 
the ableſt arguments and moft accurite' inferences on this 
point, but alſo affured its author the moſt complete tri- 
umph over his antagonift (Mr. Grattan). T6 that author 


> 


be might ſafely appeal às an abthority, though he was 
among the 'very few with whoſe opinion reſpeQing the 
preſent meaſure he whs'as yet unacquainted. Df. Duigenan 
was well known to be decidedly hoſtile to the pretenſions = 
of the Catholics, he infiſts upon their excluſion from a 
ſhare in the Legiſlature, or by any of the great offices 
of the State, but confeſſes at the ſame time that the 
neceſſity of that excluſion would be done away by the 
adoption of fome plan fimitar to that purpoſe in his 
Majeſty's moſt gracious" Meſſage. He Mites it as an un- 
avoidable” alternative, either that ſuch a plan muſt be 
adopted, or that ſome other muff be 'deviſed for the for- 
tification of the Proteſtant aſcendancy.” This fortification 
Dr. Doigenan would fain build on the re-enaQtment of the 
Popery Code, or upon the Conditions of ſomething: like an 
Union between the two countries. According to him ei- 
ther of theſe alternatives muſt be agreed to. The Pope- 
ry Code took its riſe” after a propoſal for an Union, 
which propoſal came from Ireland. It was rejected by 


the Britiſh: Parliament, and this rejection produced the 


Popery Code. If an Union, was therefore acceded to, 


1 
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_  fary, It we now locked at the Proteſtant party it would 


21) - 
ie reradoptjon of the Popety Code would be: uanece f. 


| appear that they were willing to adopt an Union, or in 
Fiilure of it, continue a ſtruggle for every thing that was 
dcar to them in rights and pre- eminence, and in religion. 
If we attended to the views and wiſhes of the Catholic 
Body, we alſo ſaw that without an Union they would per- 
ſiſt in a ſtruggle to remove all incapacities, and have re- 

pealed K's yet remained in force of the Popery Cade. 
Such was the opinion and the determination of the two 
oppoſite parties, and ſurely if any medium could be adopt - 
cd to aſſuage their animoſities and heel their difcords, 
that medium ſhould be eagarly reſorted to. His Honour- 
able Friend has now this medium in his power z it de- 
pended upon him (Mr Sheridan) to reconcile theſe oppo- 
| fie intereſts, and reſtore concord and amity between the 
_ contending parties. But no: His Honourable Friend 
ſeemed to deliglit in ſomething like a boxing match, 
and feemed. inclined to 2 tbe e | 
indulging his propenſity for bis ſport; though at the ha- 
y ard of. the. Wa arid of. an} ipterruption ; of the 
connection between the two, countries. It was: ſtill, how- 
ever, the avowed. deſign of France to gitempt an inva- 
ſion of Ireland, and to complete a ſapatation of it from 
Great Britain; and ſurely his Honourable. Friend was 
not diſpoſed to bar any thing . thaz- could effectually in- 
terfere between France and: Her intended pray? Was be 
for waiting till France ſhould ſit out another fleet, and 
diſembark another army in Irehaad, to meet with the 
| fame fate that attended her former raſhneſs and audacity, 
before he would endeavour to reeoneile and unite all par- 
ties and thus 'confolidate the intereſts and the reſdurees, 
and the ſtrength of the whole empire? By promqting 
ſuch an union of intereſts and affectioms; he Wld re 
move the neceſſity of keeping a large armed foree in xe. 
Fund: and by removing that neceſſity. he would remote 
dne of the objects of his own . cenſure add complaint. 

His Hon, Friend had alſo ftrongly inſiſtizd. upon the inti- 
midation which the preſence of that armed free Was like 
1y to impreſs on the public mind in -Irelands but the ef- 
fects of that intimidation it was diſpcult te diſtover 3 it 
did not ſureſy ſeem to affect either the liberty of ſpeech 
or the Hiberty of the preſs, both of whieh have been 
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pretty freely ed in, on the preſent ſubject. Of this“ 
the language of the Iriſh. Speaker, Who, however, is ſup- 
poſed to take his title from not ſpeaking, is no une- 
quivocal proof. But Gop forbid that the feelings which 
he deſcribes ſhould prevail. It is natural, indeed, that 
Dublin, under the influence of the firſt impreſſion, and of 
the firſt ardour that has been kindled by the agitation of 
a queſtion ſo materially involving its peculiar intereſts, _ 
| ſhould be warm, if not intemperate, in the expreſſion of 
its ſentiments. Dublin was as yet loud in its reprobation 
of the meaſure; but other places of note and celebrity in 
Ireland, places that, ſtood. as high in commerical, impor- 
tance, and in the acquirement of collected wealth, were 
on the contrary as forward in beſtowing upon it theje moſt. 
marked and decided . approbation. In their efforts to 
promote it they were determined to preſevere, and, as 
he truſted, not without effect. There was another 
topic in the ſpeech ' of his Honour able Friend which 
ſtruck him with no ſmall ſurprize, and that was the pariegy - 
rie Which he delivered upon the vigilance and reſolution evin- 
ced by the Iriſh Parliament in detecting the late confpiracy, 
and in eruſhing the late rebellion: Such compliments from 
that ſide of the Houſe he was not prepared to expect, much 
leſs. was he prepared to hear that the armed foree in Ireland 
was to be employed to intimidate the proceedings of a Parli- 
ament, to whoſe vigilance and activity he alſo was ready to 
fay that the ſalvation of Ireland ſhould be juſtly aſcribed. 

Was it then the Parliament of Ireland that Engliſh: ſoldiers 
were to coerce and reſtrain? A Parliament that was fully. 
armed with every conſtitutional power to controul that or 
any other army? But theſe were inſinuations againſt which 
he muſt moſt Joudly and pointedly proteſt. They were inſi- 

nuations which, when they got abroad, would aſſume the 
form of broad aſſertions, and he would be now glad to hear 
if there was any man in that Houſe or out of it, who would 
take upon himſelf to aſſert that the Iriſh Parliament was to 
debate under the immediate intimidation of Englith troops? 
Such aſſertions, if hazarded, he was prepared to treat as 
they deſerved. Unleſs then ſome plan leſs liable to theſe ob- 
jections was ſuggeſted, and better calculated to remedy the 
exiſting diſeaſes of Ireland, there was a preſumption in fa- 
vour of that which perſons beſt acquainted with the intereſts 


M Ireland, and beſt informed reſpecting the contentions 
that 


— 
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that now diſturb its internal . tranquillity, were inclined to 
- countenance , and adopt. His Honourable Friend had alſo 
widely wandered from the limits to which he had promiſed 
to confine his obſervations, and has thought himſelf at liber- 
ty to compare the incorporation of the. two Legiſlatures, 
with the incorporation made hy France for the further ag- 
grandiſement of her already gigantic dominions ; but in what 
poſſible point of view can ſuch a companion be inſtituted 
between the conduct of the two countries? Does France 
attempt toEncorporate other countries for the purpoſe of ex- 
tending their common commercial intereſts? Or have the 
French been the authors, not of contributions and confiſca- 
tions, but of means of wealth and proſperity to the incor- 
porated countries? and have they only required of them to 
$4 a common ſhare in common terms, for the defence 


and advancement of a common ,cauſe? Do the countries 


which they endeavour to.incorporate, reſeinble France in 
conſtitution and in-laws? Do they. contain perſons who 
ſpeak the ſame language, who adopt the ſame cuſtoms, 
who are linked together by the tics of affinity and blood? 
If not, where is the compariſon between the ſtate of the 
countries which they incorporate, and that which exiſts be- 
tween Great-Britain and Ireland? Can there be found 
among the Iriſh Proteſtants one man, who, in order to 
| aſſert the Proteſtant aſcendency, would think for a moment 
of liſtening to ſo inſidious and treacherous a propoſal? Or 
does there exiſt one man among the Catholics, who, becauſe 
he does not fit in Parliament, and becauſe he is not per- 
mitted to fill offices of great public truſt, that would for a 
moment . en:ertain a wiſh for an incorporation with the 
French Republic? Not one he was perſuaded that belong- 
ed to the ſound and honeſt part of the country; as Br 
Catholic Emancipation he had N looked apo it as a wild 
and impraclicable ſcheme—all . deſcriptions of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects he undoubtedly was defirous ſhould enjoy the real 
and ſubſtantial bleſſings of the Conſtitution: it was not its 
mock ſplendours they were to look after, under which they 
could neither enjoy ſecurity, nor thrive in 5 but 
the real inſpiriting and enlivening ſun-ſhine of Englith liber- 
ty. For have we as yet found thofe who would tell us, 
take away our Conſtitution ? It does not ſpeak our lan- 
guage; it is not congenial to our inveterate habits; it does 
not accord with the uſual tone of our feelings. Does an) 
one man of character and integrity call in France for ſuch 

| | a change? 
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u change? no, none, undoubtedly, but the convicted trai- 
tors Who have attempted the fabverſion of that Conſtitution 
Which we cheriſh, and a diſſolurion of that connection on 
which depend the fafety, the intereſts, the proſperity and 
the exiſtence of the two kingdoms.— Now, if we would 
conceive the treatment whieh Ireland might expect from 
France, let it be learned from the very caſe introduced by 
bis Hon ourable Friend, that of the King of Sardinia; to 
that unfortunate Monareh no erime, or even a colour of a 
orime, was imputable. Vet the French would ſeize upon 
his domintons ; and why ? Merely becauſe the wanted Pied- 


mont, in order to ſeeure them a retreat. Though guilty of 


no offenee againſt Gop or Man, they inſiſted upon keeping 
the ſon of that refpe@ed and reſpectable Monarch as ar 
Hoſtage and pledge for his good behaviour, notwithſtanding . 
his tears and his entreuties to retain an object fo dear to him. 
Is not this ſcete an exaRt picture of what may be expected 


from an incorporation upon Freneh principles, and a direct 


contraſt of what is new propoſed in his Majeſty's Meſſage? 
Ihe one i forced as a curſe, the other offered as a bleſſing, 
and as the only means by which Ireland can be ſnatched 
from the yoke of foreign oppreſſion and the fangs of French. 
rapacity. Our being ſhocked at the idea of French inoor- 
poration ſhould therefore be no reaſon for our diſſenting to 
the other. But the Union, it is ſaid, merges for ever tbe 
Legiſlative independence of Ireland ; it doès not, however, 
do ſo for any object that may paſs away, but for the durable 
benefit and permanent tranquithty and happineſs of that 
country. Whatever may be the firſt impreſſion againſt the 
idea of this facrifice, he was confident that it would be ſoon 
generally felt and acknowledged to be the only meaſure that 
could effectually prevent the introduction of French princi- 
ples, which ſet the poor againſt the rich, the ignorant againſt 
the enlightened. The people of Ireland principally con- 
ſifted of theſe two claſſes, without poſſeſſing any thing like 
that middle deſeription which ſo powerfully tends to blend, 
to mellow, and to harmonize the general ſyſtem of the State, 
and conſequently Ireland was a country in which the princi- 
ples of the French Revolution were moſt likely deeply to 
ſow their ſeeds; an evil which could not be counteracted by 
any meaſure of its Parliament; but which, on the event 
of any new rupture, might ſueceed in producing the moſt per- 
nicious fruit. This was the hope which ſhould be blaſted, and a 
contrary ſpirit ſtirred up and fomented that would contributeto 
8 
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a more rapid melioration of the general ſtate of Ireland; which 
could not be better effected than by the infuſion and eircula- 
tion of Engliſh capital, and the rearing up of that middle 


claſs, of which Ireland ſtood ſo much in need. This could . 


not be brought about by a mere act of Patliament, but by 
the tranſplanting of Engliſh capital and Engliſh induſtry into 
a country where though the manufactures might in ſome 
degree flouriſh, yet the College and the Cottager were per- 
mitted to linger in poverty and idleneſs. The next objection, 
added to that of intimidation by his Hon. Friend was one ſo 
terrible, ſo formidable, that he trembled at the bare mention- 


ing of it. The Union; he ſays, is to be carried by turning 


a man out of office. This idea Mr. Canning endeavoured 
to: ridicule; and defended the propriety of the Miniſter's: 
conduct in removing Sir J. Parnell from the place of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; for could a meaſure of ſuch tran- 
ſcendant importance as that now in contemplation be decently 
urged, or have any chance of being carried; if it was op- 
poſed by any of the confidential adviſers of the crown in 


either kingdom, on whoſe joint and cordial concurrence its 
final ſucceſs muſt naturally depend ? it was a meaſure that 


argued: the moſt extenſive and Stateſmanlike view that had 
ever been taken in this country of the affairs and intereſts of 
Ireland; and differed very widely indeed from that which 
was aſſerted by Gentlemen on the other ſide of the Houſe, 


when they were in power; whog though they combated the 
preſent project with the weapons of Cath. Eman. and Parlia. 


Reform yet had paſſed over in their own plan three-fourths 
of the population of Ireland, and not ſo much as once men- 
tioned the word Catholic, or ſeemed to know that there 


exiſted one ſingle Catholic in that kingdom. As to the 


queſtion of Parliamentary Reform; they give poſitive in- 


ſtructions to their colleagues in Ireland, that it ſhould at all 


haxards be put down. Mr. Canning concluded, by conjur- 
ing the Houſe not to countenance any oppoſition to a meaſure 
the details and outlines of which they had not as yet 
heard; and to recollect that it had not in view an object of 
mere provineial concern, but the conſervation of one mem- 
ber of the Empire, and perhaps the proſpefity of the whole, 
while at the ſame time it propoſed a remedy for the evils 
and miſeries under which the Siſter Country was known to 
labour, and which remedy, if not adopted, might diſable: 


that country from reſorting to the protecting arm of England 


1 alone it could expect and receive any effectual 
relief. . 


E "I Mr. 
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Mr. Jones ſaid, that after the brilliant ſpeeches which the 
Houfe has juſt heard, he had no great hope of —_ very. 
favourably attended to; but he was prompted by a ſenſe oſ 
his duty to deliver his ſentiments upon this queſtion ; and 
indeed he thought that every Member ought to come for- 
ward upon this occaſion, for on the deciſion of it might de- 
pend not only the fafety of the two kingdom immediately 
involved, bat perhaps the happineſs” of a great part of the 
habitable globe. He ſhould not attempt to follow the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, '* through all the 
mazes of metaphorical confufton®” which danced through 
all his mind. He thought that this meaſure” ought to come 


from Ireland, and not from England. He thought that 


while there was any one rebel unſubued in Ireland, the re- 
bellion could not be faid to be properly quelled nor the coun- 
try ſafe ; and he had ſaid fo on a former occaſion; but he 
did not think that this was the way to put an end to that 
rebellton ; he thought it would have a ' contrary tendancy. 
He thought alfo that hereafter, ſhould this "meaſure be 
adopted, that thoſe who oppoſed it in Ireland would be 
placed in an alarming ſituation; they might be ſubjefted to 
military diſcipline, perhaps to torture; and this was, among 
many others, a reaſon why he could not approve of the mea- 
ſure, nor wifh to ſee it brought forward, unleſs it wäs the 
deſire of the people of Ireland. A great deal had beef ſaid 
againſt French principles: no man deteſted them more than 
he dic; hut that was a very ſtrong reaſon with him againſt 
this-mcaſure, for he thought it was not only buiſt on French 
principles, but appeared to be a ſpecies of French fraternity. 
He knew how unpleaſant it was to hear a few plain things, 
after hearing fo many fine ones, and therefore he did not 
wonder at the indifference with which he was heard.“ It 
was ſaid; there were many evils exiſting in Ireland -gtant- 


ing that to be true; in the narne of God who were the beſt 


judges of them, the Parliament of that, or of this country ? 
But the Miniſter here ſaid, he would take care of them all 
himſelf. This was a ftrong fact, and the language of the 
Miniſter upon this occafion, was the ſame in fpirit; as the 
language of the French in their fraternity. This was a 


ſubject which deſerved much more time than Miniſters ap- 


peared diſpoſed to give it: he begged leave to remind the 


Houſe, that the Union with Scotland took up an hundred 


vears. He was clearly convinced, that the people of Ire- 
land could not, in their preſent condition, deliberate freely 
upon this matter, that they were under the ideas at leaſt of 
intimidation by military force ; he had no party motive, 

| | | he 


n 


he ſpoke the language of an independent man, and he de- 


clared, as a Member of Parliament, that he thought this 
meaſure was contrary to the principle of: juſtice, and hoſtile 
to that for which he had the higheſt veneration—the real 
and ſterling rights: of man. Upon theſe principles he was 
bound to ſupport the amendment. FLEET. 
Mr. Sheridan explained what he apprehended had been 


miſconceived by his Honourable Friend, and the firſt part 


of it related to what was ſaid upon ſhutting the door now 
againſt the King's Meflage, when it was evident, that 
he called for the interpoſition of the Houſe, by an expreſs 
motion laſt Seſſion,” upon the affairs of Ireland. He did not 
thut the door againit the King's Meſſage; on the contrary 
he conſented that it ſhquld be anſwered, he only deplored the 
nature of the meſſage, which his Majeſty had been adviſed 
to make at this moment, and deſired the interference of the 
Houſe in the affairs of Ireland, when that interference ap- 
peared to him to have been likely to produce the molt ſaluta- 
ry affect. As to. the ſubje& of intimidation, which his 
Honourable- Friend had applied to the whole Parliament -of 
Ireland; he muſt obſerve, that he never ſaid, he thought 
the whole Parliament of Ireland would be intimidated ; but 
he ſaid, he believed that the people at large felt that the 
army would obey the directions they received, and that theſe 
directions depended upon the Executive Government of 
this country, and that under that feeling they could not be 
expected to expreſs their opinion freely. He had no fault to 
find with the glowing expreſſions of his Honourable Friend, 
upon the iniquity of the French in their conduct towards the 
King of Sardinia, and upon the bleſſings of our Conftitmion ; 
all he conveyed to the Houſe upon the ſubje& of French 
interference in the affairs of other ſtates, was to make it a 
ſubje& of reflection to the Houſe, by way of calling their 
attention to what might probably be ſaid againſt this mea- 
ſure, by thoſe who might wiſh to creatg diſunion hereafter, 
The queſtion: being put | | 1 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer roſe and ſpoke to the 


following effect: — After the manner in which this ſubject 


has been agitated, I feel that I ought to make an apology 
to the Houſe, for crea ing any delay in the determination of 
a point, upon which 1 reaily think much difference of opi- 
nion cannot ſubſiſt; I mean upon the vote to be given on 
the queſtion which is now before us. But as this point, 
clear as in itſelf I take it to be, is connected with others, on 
which depends the beſt in- ereſt of the whole Britiſh Empire, 
I muſt aſk the indulgence of the Houſe while I advert to the 
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general prineiple of the ſubject which is now before us. It 
is far from being my intention to do now, what indeed could 
not now be regularly attempted, and what hereafter it will 
be my duty to do; I mean to lay before this Houſe a detailed 
particular of a plan, the ſpirit of which is only alluded to in 
general terms, in the gracious communication from the 
Throne to this Houſe. That is what I ſhall have the honour 
of doing hereafter : the matter for the diſcuſſion of the Houſe 
at this moment is compriſed in the -original motion of my 
Right Hon. Friend, and the amendment propoſed by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman. The Addreſs propoſed in anſwer 
to the Meſſage pledges the Houſe to nothing more than that 
of aſſuring his Majeſty, that you will take into your ſerious 
conſideration, a ſubje& which is recommended to your care, 
and which is highly intereſting to the welfare of the. Britiſh 


Empire. The amendment of the Honourable Gen- 


tleman calls upon you at once to declare, you will not 


deliberate upon the matter. — The Hon. Gentleman 
produced one argument only, in ſupport of the concluſion he 


called upon you to draw, and which he ſays he has eſtabliſhed. 
He ſaid near the end of his ſpeech, that which, if it were 
true, would indeed eſtabliſh his concluſion. . He has told you, 
that you have no legitimate power of making your delibera- 
tions effectual. He has told you without much argument, 
what no other perſon has hitherto told this Houſe in this 
Houſe, but what has heen told it and the public, upon whom 
by the way it is intended in the firſt inſtance to operate, in 
pamplets and various other publications which are daily uſh- 
ered forth in this country and in Ireland, that you have no 
legitimate power to determine upon this meaſure. . The Hon. 
Gentleman adopts that doctrine. He has taken upon himſelf 
to deny the right of the Parliament of either kingdom to 
determine upon this matter, I ſay the right of the Parliament 
of either, for we cannot make any diſtinQtion between the 
two. If the Parliameut of Ireland has no juſt power. of 
legitimate authority without the immediate inſtruction, not 
of its conſtituents merely, but of the people of Ireland in the 
maſs—I ſay, if the Parliament of Ireland have not any legt- 
imate authority to determine upon this ſubj ect without the 
inſtructions of the people at large; as little has the Parlia- 
ment of England ſuch authority as little had the Parliament 

of Scotland that authority—as little had the parliaments of 
England and Scotland that authority when they agreed upon 
the union between the two kingdoms—an Union under which 
have grown up and flouriſned the proſperiry of both; under 
which the laws of both have been improved; under which. 
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property has been protected; under which has been cheriſhed 


a principle of cordial co-operation, which has led to the hap- 


pineſs of Great Britain; has rendered it the envy; and, I 


truſt, will make it the protection of ſurrounding nations. 
You ſit in that chair, Sir—l ſtand here before you—the Hon. 


Gentleman hirnſelf addreſſed you this night, called upon this 


Houſe to enteriain a debate without any right whatever: we 
are all totally deſtitute of legitimate authority. -If the Hon. 
Gentleman is right in the principle he contended for this 


night upon this part of the ſubje&—Indeed if he be right in 


that principle, you have no Parliament in England polleſſed 


of legal and juſt authority at this hour; there is no act 
which you have performed for the laſt ninety years, however 
well intended, or however effectual for the happineſs of the 


people of Great Britain, that can be ſaid to be legitimate or 
legal. I know not what ideas the Honourable Gentleman 
may entertain, or what aid he expects, or what aid he will 
find ready to be given to his doctrine, that Parliament is 
not competent to the diſcuſſion of this ſubject.“ I know it 
leads immediately to the ſyſlem of univerſal right of ſuffrage 
to the people ; to the doctrine that each man ſhall have an 
actual ſhare in the Government of the Country, bv having 
a choice for his repreſentative; and then to go back to the 
whole ſyſtem of Jacobiniſm which I thought had been pretty 


near exploded as ſoon as it came to be pretty well known all 


over Europe. I ſa v, if the Honourabie Gentleman avows 
this, then, but not till then, will his argument upon this-head 
of the ſubject be intelligible and conſiſtent; for without this, 
the whole of what he ſaid upon the matter will be quite 
obſcure, if not altogether without a meaning. The Hon- 
ourable Gentleman, I believe is not in his heart an advocate 


for any ſuch doctrine; and yet to that length his argument 


leads, or there is an end of that part of the topic he brought 
before you. If you deny the competence of a Parliament 


which fully and freely reprelents all the people of this country 


(and here let it be remembered that I am uſing no language 


of my own, but am following that of our Anceſtors), there 


is an end of all your authority, not in this point only, bur 
in every other point. Now let us ſce how this will apply to 


the argument of the Honourable Gentleman in the reſt of. 
his ſpeech to- night. He complains that a queſtion 1s agitated; 


and an Addreſs moved upon this ſubject. The Addreſs is 


moved, as I faid yeſterday in this Houſe it was intended to be: | 
moved, and it involves a queſtion upon which I thought. 
there would have been no 'oppotitior Why? Becauſe: the. 


detzil of the matter would not now be brou Sht forward That 1 
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is reſerved for another opportunity; aed however neceſſary, | 


the meaſure may be, and I am convinced it is, yet I know 
it has,. and muſt have its difficulties. I know it is liable, 
neceffarily liable to a thouſand difficulties, becauſe ſubject 
to a thouſand prejudices and partial objections; to ſentiments 
haſtily conceived by ſome and eagerly adopted by others, to 
local and confined views, to perſonal affections, and to a mul- 
titude of impediments, which however firm our own opini- 
ons may be of the indiſpenſible neceſſity of the meaſure for 
the happineſs and even the ſecurity of the Britiſh Empire, 
vet have induced his Majeſty's Miniſters not to enter upon 
the detail at this moment. pon theſe topics, there- 
fore, I ſhall decline for the preſent entering upon an 
explanation.——- But altFough I do not think it right to 
detail the ſubject at this e and though I may have 
that honour at another time, yet I muſt ſay that the Hon. 
Gentleman's complaint againſt ſurprize is extremely ill 
founded. I think that if any complaint could be fairly urged 


- againſt us upon that ſubje&, it would be that we have ſhewn 
perhaps too much caution againſt ſurprize ; and although (for 


the reaſons 1 have alledged already) I ſhall decline at prefent 
entering upon any detail of the plan which is intended to be 
ſubmitted to Parliament, I muſt be allowed to anſwer the 
objections ef the Hon. Gentleman. Here then let me again 
obſerve, that after a Meſſage comes from the Throne, 
recommending in ſubſtance an Union between the two king- 
doms, nothing in the firſt inſtance is propoſed but a general 
Addreſs pledging the Houſe to nothing more than that it will 


take the ſubje& into ſerious conſideration. A day is ſtated, 


on which the outline of the plan to be ſubmitted to Parlia- 
ment is to be opened, that is the general principle of the 
meaſure. The ciſcuſſion is further to be poſtponed, nor is it 
ropoied that Parliament ſhall he called upon to determine 
upon. it until after due time has been taken for ample deliber- 
ation. I ſhould have thought the Honourable Gentleman 
himſelf would have at leaſt allowed there was candour and 


fairneſs in the mode of proceeding. If therefore the caſe 


be as I ſtate ir—if his Majeſty has recommended the ſubject 
to your deliberation—if the addreſs contains only a pledge. 
that you will deliberate, the ſhort queſtion is—ſhould you 
now adopt the mode which thoſe who have the honour of 
ſerving his Majeſty preiume to recommend to.you gravely, 
and on which time will be given to deliberate on all its parts; # 
or ſhould you pronounce in the firſt inſtance, without exa- 

mination, that it is a meaſure wholly unneceſſary, or ſo dan- 


gerous, or impracticable, or ſo attended with evik, that you - 
will 


1 


will not even ſo much as enquire into its contents that you 
will, at once ſhut the door againſt it? — The Honourable 
Gentleman ſeems'to think ſo. Itis not enough for us to ſay 
we fhall bring forward a propoſition, involving in it the hap- 
pineſs of the whole of the- Britiſh Empire, including 
points, requiring great attention, upon which we do not 


defire your immediate deciſion, but we deſire you to tell 


the Throne, in anſwer to its gracions communication, that 
vou will conſider the ſubje&t. The Hon. Gentleman ſays 
No! you ſhall enter upon no enquiry upon the matter; L 
know enough of it already to convince you that you ought 
to reject it at once. If that be the propofition of the 
Honourable Gentleman, and ſo it is, I conceive that he is 
bound to make out that propoſition to your ſatisfaQtion, in 
which caſe J conceive he is called On to prove, either that 
the preſent ſtate of Treland is fuch that it requires no remedy 
whatever, or that if it does require a remedy, a better may 
be propoſed than any which has an Union for its bafiz—or 
that an Union at all events muſt be ſuch an evil that you 
ought not to deliberate upon it at all. This may be the 
opinion of the Honourable Gentlemen, but has he ſtated any 
thing to make out the propriety of that opinion? For many 
years paſt 'T have heard from that Honourable Gentleman 
and his friends, upon the affairs of Ireland, nothing but 
complarnts ang lamentations. They have been in the con- 
ſtant habit of declaiming, ſometimes upon the unjuſt and 
cruel, af other times upon the inſufficient and defecti ve 
ſyſtem by which Ireland not only has been governed by the 
executive, but alſo by the deliberative powers of the Country. 


We have often been reminged of the unfortunate diſtraction 
of all its parts of Government, and of the evils which have 


refulted from the whole collectively, nay we have been told, 
and that pretty confidently. from' a Gentleman who uſually 
took the lend on the other ſide of this Houſe, that the ſyſtem 
by which Ireland was governed was radically defeQive ; that 
indeed it was ſo full of deformity in its very Conſtitution, as, 


that if we wiſhed to anſwer the cavils of thoſe who diſputed 
the beauty of the Conſtitution of Great Britain, we could 
not do better than to deſire them to look at her ſiſter, who 
was ſo ugly that when ſhe was beheld, all objections againft 
the other would vaniſh. I remember theſe things full well, 


Sir, and I know not how the Honourable Gentleman has 
forgotten them, and how he comes now to ſec none of theſe 
defects; how he comes all at once to be ſatisfied that this was 


an unjuſt picture of Ireland; how he comes to be all at once 
 fatisfied, that Ireland is as ſecure as ſhe had need to be; 
that her government wants no remedy—!s not for me, but 


. 


for him to explain to this Nute. 
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The novelty of his praiſe cf the Parliament of lla is 
not to be ſuſpected by me as an inſincere complimept. He 
has certainly ſeen that Parliament do much that deſerve praiſe, 
but he has not ſeen enough to enable him to prove that the 
| happineſs of that country is perfectly ſecure ; he has not-ſeen 
[6 enough to prove that there has not ately been there a deſpe- 
ita rate Rebellion; he has not ſeen enongh to prove this Houſe 
1 ſhould conclude that the ſafety of that part of the Britiſh 
Empire is at this moment perfectly ſecure ; he has not ſeen 
4 enough to enable him to prove that there exiſts not at this 
1 hour in Ireland, evils which we all deplore, and which w. 
BY! have more reaſon to deplore than we had thoſe which he has 
ſo repeatedly and ſo vehemently, in conjunction with others, 
called to the attention of this Houſe. I ſay the evils to whic 1 
Ireland is at this moment expoſed, and the ſtill greater evils 
| to-which it may hereafter: be expoſed, if the wiſdom of the 
1 legiſlature of the two countries does not prevent it -I ſay 
that Ireland is ſ ubje ct to great and deplorable evils, which have 
a deep root, for they lie in the ſituation of the country itſelf 
—in the preſent character, manner, and habits of its inha- 
bitants—in their want of intelligence, or, in other words, 
their ignorance—in the unavoidable ſeparation between cer- 
tain claſſes—in the ſtate of property in its religious diſtine- 
tions—in the rancour which bigotry engenders and ſuperſti- 
tion rears and cheriſnes. The Hon. Gentleman tells us theſe 
are evils which cannot be cured in a moment. I know they 
cannot, Sir, but the queſtion, is, whether we ſhould not 
adopt ſome plan which may lead to that cure in, the courſe 
of time? If indeed it could have been done by what that 
Ws | Honourable Gentleman and his friends have often recom- 
T8 mended in this Houſe, by what they call a Catholic Emanci- 
11 pation and a Parſtamentary Reform, the taſk would have been 
1 a good deal eaſier than in truth it is; but Catholic Emancipa- 
ton and Parliamentary Reform is a phraſe made uſe of by ſome.to 
cover deſigns of a very di Herent nature. If ſuch objects could 
be kept in. view and be attained by calm, diſpaſſionate, ſober 
inveſtigation, no man would be readier than myſelf to aſſent. 
to any meaſure” for that purpoſe. , But if the ſtate of. ſociety 
is ſuch, that laws, however wiſe in themſelves, will be in- 
effectu al as to their object, until the manners and cuſtoms of 
the people are altered if men are in a ſtare of poverty in 
which tt 15. impoſſible they can have any comfort—if the pro- 
greſs of civilization depends in a great meaſure upon the diſ- 
tribution of a the improvement of that wealth de- 
venue much upon the diſtribution of capital—if all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from an inereaſe of national wealth 
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depends much upon the temper of the inhabitants if that 


advantage, together with the ſtill greater advantage of mental 


improvement, are all retarded by the diſtractions and diviſions 


of party, by the blind zeal and phrenzy of religious preju- 
dices, by old and furious family feuds—it all, 1 ſay, combine 
to make a country wretched, what is the remedy ? An im- 


partial Legiſlature, ſtanding aloof from local party ,connec- 


tion, ſufficiently removed from the iniluence of contending 


factions, to be advocate or champian of neither—being ſo 
placed as to have no ſuperſtitious reverences for the names 
and prejudices of ancient families, who have ſa long enjoyed 


| the monopolies of certain public patronages and property 
which cuſtom has ſanctioned, and which modern neceſſity 
may juſtify—a legiſlature who will neither give way to the 
haughty pretenſions of a few, not open the door to popular 


inroads, to clamour, or to invaſion of all ſacred forms and 
regularities, under the falſe and impoſing colours of philoſo- 


phical improvement in the art of Government. This is the 
thing that is wanted for Ireland. Where is it to be found? 


In that country where the evils which J have enumerated, exiſt, 


er in this ? That is to ſay, where ſhould that Legiſlature de- 
berate? In a place where the utmoſt effort of what is called 
-. - patriotiſm amounts to nothing more than an aim at temporary 
- Popularity, as is evident from what has happened; or in a place 
where the diſcuſſion is calm and temperate ?—Certainly the 
latter; that is, in England. To neglect to eſtabliſh ſuch a 
--. Legiſlature, when it is poſſible to do ſo, I ſay is an impru- 
.. dence which nothing can juſtify. I ſay alſo, that much of 
the evil which Ireland now labours under, ariſes unavoidably 
from the condition of the Parliament of that country, One 
point at which J have juſt hinted, is the want of introduction 
of capital into that country. How can that be removed? 


By connection and intercourſe with Great Britain, which 


will improve the temper and manners, ar well as the under- 
ſtandings of the people of Ireland. By a Parliament that ſhall 


have no jealouſies from local prejudices; this can only be the 


caſe when a Parliament deliberates in England, and beſides, 


upon the intereſt of both countries united. I ſay it is upon 


this and this only that the happineſs of the people of that 


country depends, and I ſay. too, that upon this view of the 

| ſubjeQ, the Hon, Gentleman, inſtead of oppoſing, ſhould be 
led to ſupport the meaſure before us, as being peculiarly 
adapted to meet evils, of which he as well as many of his 
friends have frequently complained. But he has not ſerupled 
- so tell us that he is aſtoniſhed to haar, for the firſt time, that 


the final adjuſtment, as he calls it, which was made in the 
or . Jar 


4 „„ 

year 1782, has been ſonnd incompetent to the bleſſing: it was 
intended to convey. What were the objects which were then 
in view? The independence of the legiilature of that country 
moſt certainly; but I beg leave to add, that there was 4 re- 
ſolution entered into in the Erith Parliament, the ſubſtance of 
which is, that the intereſt of Great Britain and Ireland are in- 


ſeparable, that the connection ought to be founded on a per- 


manent and ſolid baſis, and that Ireland would adopt ſuch 
meaſures as ſhould be conſiſtent with its own internal tran- 
quillity, for which its ſituation fits it, and as may be connected 
with the ſtrength and ſtability of the whole of che Britiſh 
empire. Here then is a proof that ſomething was left to be 
done after the legiflature of Ireland gained its independence. 
This reſolution was carried to the Throne, but nothing was 
ever done upon it. What am I now propoſing for the ſake 
of Ireland ? -I am not content that Ireland ſhall have ſome be- 
nefits as part of the Britiſh: empire; but I am propoſing, that 

Ireland ſhall be allowed to participate of the bleſſings which 
at preſent England enjoys. It was ſaid by the Konourable 
Gentleman, that this country had oppreſſed Ireland for three 
hundred years; that is not a point to which J aſſent; but 
will ſay that for 100 years this country his followed a very 
narrow policy with regard to that country. It maniteſted a 
very abſurd jealouſy concerning the growth, produce, and 
manufacture of ſeveral articles ſay that theſe jealouſies 
will be buried by the plan which is now to be brought before 
you. I ſay that when you have two independent Parliaments 
in one Empire, you have no ſecurity for a continuance of their 
harmony and cordial co-operation, We all have in our 
mouths a ſentence, that every good Engliſhman and good 
Iriſhman feel, we muſt ſtand or fall together ; that we ſhould 
live and die together; and yet without ſuch a meaſure as that 
which is about to be propoſed to you, there can be no ſecu- 
rity for the continuance of that ſentiment. I ſay the happi - 
neſs of both countries ought to be perpetual—as it ſtands now 
it is liable to a thouſand accidents—it depends now upon the 
violence of the moment; it may be governed, as I have ſaid 
already, upon views of temporary popularity, or upon the 
perſonal convenience of a few individuals, a tenure upon 
which the happineſs of a nation ought never to depend. I 


am not ſtating theſe things without foundation, but am refer- 


ring to wkat was done by two champions of parties in that 


country and in this, the one of whom had a large pecuniary 


reward for. his labours, and another was the ſubje& of great 
panegyric in that country and in this Mr. Grattan and Mr. 
Fox]. They were ſatisfied when the Legiſlature of Ireland 
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was declared independent of this country. True it is that the | 

Parliament of that country was declared independent of this. | 

It had, what was ſuppoſed to be, Sovereign Power—it has | 

the power of diflating to the Executive Authority upon the | 

queſtions cf war and peace in the ſame centrouling manner 

as the Parliament of this country has—but what ſecurity is 

there that they will both agree upon all queſtions hereafter, in 

which the general intereſt of the Britiſh Empire is involved; 

Fr is a difficut thing to ſuppoſe a caſe in which they may 

cl:fh, and become perhaps as hoſtile to one another as any 

two independent bodies politic in Europe? I have no difficulty | 
in faying that ſuch a cafe might pcſſibly happen, nor do [ 

x; think that much was gained by the declaration of the inde- 

| endence of that Parliament, or ever will be gained to the 
Britiſh Empire, until there is ſome ſecurity that both Legiſ- 

: latures will go on harmoniouſtv together upon all queſtions in 
which the general intereſts of the Eritiſh Empire are involved. 
Nor do I much admire the philoſophy of that perſon who 

thinks he has completed a beautiful new fabric when he has 
only completed the deſtruction of an old one; who calls that 
deſtruction the moſt ſtupenduous pile of human wiſdom that 
ever was exhibited to the world. When I find ſuch a man 
after the act was paſfed, which declared the independence of 
the Iriſh Parliament, aſſenting to the principle of a reſolution 
of a Committee, ſtating that the connection between the two 
countries ſhould be eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent on a ſolid 
and permanent baſis, and when I find that ſuch a reſolution A 
was carried to the Throne, as I have faid already, and when 
I refle& that nothing was afterwards done upon that feſolu- 
tion to carry it into effeQ—1 have the authority of that per- 
ſon and his friends that what was done in declaring the Par- 
liament of Ireland independent, was defective in a point Which 
is indiſpenſible for the happineſs of the pecple of Ireland, and 
indeed of both countries, I think then I may ſay that the onus 
is upon thoſe who oppoſe the meaſure now before us to thew 
its bad tendency, rather than upon us to ſhew its probable 
good effect, for their own concutt proclaims the abſolute ne- 
ceffit y of ſomething being dore; it is incumbent upon all 
thoſe who took a part in the diſcuſſion of that ſubje ct, and . 
who affrov-d of that meaſure—the chil!ifh meaſure—of the inde- | 
pendence of the Parliament of Ireland without any ſecurity 
that the Parliamert of that .country and of this would never 
differ efſertia!'s vpn any point in which the happineſs of the 
Britiſh Empir« Pay be involved, to ſhew eit, and upon the 
Honourable Gent! man who moved tl is amendment, ag 


Much as any, one, for ke took an active ſhare in the Par- 
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upon auy point that was eſſential to the Empire at large. 
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liamentary preceediugs to which I have juſt alluded.— 
How ſtands the caſe in point of experience ls there a pro- 
bability or 1s there not, that the parliaments of the two 
Countries may differ upon a point that may be eſſentially 
intereſting to the Britiffi Empire? I ſay veu have a guide 
upon that ſubject ; you may profit by experience I mean 
by the caſe of the Regency. The Honourable Gentleman 
ſays that there was no difference between the two Parliaments 
as to the Regent Why, no, Sir, there was no difference 
as to the perſon who was to be Regent; but there was an 
eſſential difference as to the principle on which that perſon 
was to be Regent: the Iriſh Parliament decided on one 
principle, the Engliſh Parliament on another, and their 
having agreed on the perſon was accidental; and upon the 
diſtinct principles on which the two Parliaments proceeded, 
they might as well have diftered upon the perſon who was 
to be, as on the powers to be granted to, the Regent. 

Now let any man tell me that this is not an inſtance 
of an eflential difference upon a point that was eſſential 
to the welfare of the Britiſh Empire; and let any man 
mew me what ſecurity there js that an eſſential differ- 
ence upon ſome other obje& may not hereafter occur be- 
tween the two Parliaments. That they have not hitherto 
differed in the great and momentuous events which have 
been agitated before Parliament, is a good fortune which 
has ariſen from one general cauſe, that of all deſcriptions 
oi perſons having united againſt one common enemy, with 
the exception only of a few, whoſe councils happily for 
both Ccuntrics, and for the civilized part of the world, 
have lott ull their influence. But will any man tell me that 
ſuch difference as was manifeſted in the time of the Regency, 
will never cccur again? Will any man tell me that when we 
come to trcat of Peace, for inſtance, or to conſider any 
ſuvje& of alliance with any foreign power, or upon any 
queſtion of trade or commerce, that then the local prejudi- 
c, I ſay prejudices, for they have great influence, may 
not occaſion a difference between the Legiſlatures upon 
points that may be eſſential to the welfare of the Britiſh 


Empire? No matter what the cauſe cf the difference may 
be, it is enough that there may be ſuch a difference. A 


party in England may give to the Throne one ſpecies of 
advice by its Parliament; a party in Ireland may adviſe 
dire ly oppoſite, upon the moſt eſſential points that involve 
the ſafety of both—upon alliance with a foreign power; for 
inſtance, upon the army; upon the navy; upon any branch 
of the public ſervice; upon trade; upon commerce; or 
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Let any man tell me what would have been the conſequence 
to both England and Ireland, had the diſſentions in Ireland 
been the ſame in point of force againſt the Executive Go- 
vernment in Parliament, ſince the commencement of the 
preſent war, as they were at the time the Iriſh propoſitions 
were rejected? had theſe men who were at the head of 
oppoſition either in that country or in this, poſſeſſed the 
confidence of any conſiderable part of the public, will any 
man tell me, that any Miniſter would have been able to ſave 
this country or Ireland from deſtruction? But happily for 
us, happily for every part of the civilized world, the iniquity. 
of the common enemy united us all, elſe all the evils which 
J have already ſtated, together with the poiſon of Jagobi- 
niſm, would have come upon us, and ſuch a complication 
would ſoon. completed the ruin of our Empire; but fortu- 
nately, I ſay, the counſels of thoſe who favoured ſuch 
Frinciples were rejected with diſdain. by the good ſenſe of 
mankind at large. But when that cement by which the two 
legiſlatures have been held together, ſhall; ceaſe to operate, 
what ſecurity is there for the continuance of cordial co-oper- 
ation? None whatever : the probability of its continuance 
is more than doubtful; for I do ſay, for the reaſons I have 
alledged already, that the preſent ſtate of ſociety in Ireland, 
as well as its repreſentation, which partakes of the nature of 
that ſociety, is radically defective.—I am aware that I have 
ſpoken at a greater length on this ſubje& than might have 
been expected in its preſent ſtage. I have thought a great 
deal upon this ſubje&, aud what I have ſaid has been nothing 
but the reſult of my own obſervations. I am bound to 
convey to this Houſe every informaiion which may be in 
my power to give; but however acceptable to the one and to 
the other ſide of the Houſe - however acceptable or other- 
wiſe to thoſe whom I reſpe& on the other ſide the water, my 
ſentiments upon this ſubje& may be, my duty compels me to 
ſpeak them freely. I ſee the caſe ſo plainly, and I feel it fo 
ſtrongly, that there is no circumſiance of apparent or probable 
difficulty, no apprehenſion of popularity, ns fear of toil or labour, 
that ſhall prevent me from uſing every exertion which remains in 
my power to accompliſh the work that is noau before 115, and on 
which I am perſuaded depends the internal tranquility of 
Ireland, the intereſt of the Britiſh Empire at large, and I 
hcpe I may add tie happineſs of a great part of the habitable 
Word. 

Mr. Sheridan afi:ed what right the Charcellor of the Ex- 
chequer had to ſuppoſe he ſaid any thing he did not believe? 
The Right Honourable Gemleman knew 1t was not his 
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euſtom to advance in that Houſe, or elſewhere, a word 
which, in his mind and heart, he did not feel to be truth. 
He thought the Iciſh Parliament not competent to the ſur- 
render of the legiſlature : and no one had a right to queſtion 
his ſincerity in delivering that ſentiment. The bill his Hon. 
Friend had brought forward In 1782 ſtated in expreſs words, 
that the Parliament of Ireland ſhould be a ſeparate and in- 
dependent legiſlature. His Hon. Friend (Mr. Fox), whoſe 
influence was ſaid to be extinct, but who lived eſteemed, 
loved, and venerated, though he poſſeſſed no ſuch influence 
as the Right Hon. Gentleman; his Hon, Friend never de- 
ſigned the meaſure ſhould be rendered nugatory by the re- 
ſolution alluded to, which the Right Hon. Gentleman's 


' crooked policy applied in a manner ſo differently from its 


intention. : | 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer— The Hon. Gen- 
tleman ſays, I know he never utters a word he does not be- 
lieve. He knows me as well, and that I never advance what 
there is occaſion to retract. What I ſaid was, that he 
cauld not mean the Iriſh Parliament was incompetent, and 
yet that it was independent. His aſſertion of its indepen- 
dence muſt have meant that it was competent, or it meant 


nothing, and ſo he now explains it. The reſolution of 


1782, which he ſays was brougha forward by a great Stateſ- 
man, undid what had been effected in the ſame breath. I 
do not ſay the great Stateſman meant this, but I may ven- 
ture to preſume, he meant ſomething. For theſe reaſons 
the Hon Gentleman was in an error, in aſſerting there had 


been a final adjuſtment.” 


Mr. Martin concluded the debate by ſaying, that if he 
had any hopes that a little delay would have the good effect 
of reſtoring Ireland to a more tranquil diſpoſition, he would 
be for the delay propoſed by the Honourable: Gentleman, but 
as he had no ſuch hopes, he wiſhed to hear the whole of 
the propoſition laid open, and ſolemnly diſcuſſed. | 

The queſtian of the amendment was then put, and nega- 
tived without a diviſion. The motion for the Addreſs was 
then put and carried. | 

It was then deſired by Mr. Dund:s, that the order 
purſued in 1794, for the mode of balloting for a Secret 
Committee ſhould be read—lt was read accordingly. | 

Mr. Secretary Dundas then moved, that the Houſe do to- 
morrow proceed to ballot for a Secret Committee, to whom 
the papers preſented this day, ſhall be referred, &c, &c, And 
the motion being put, it was carries accordingly, 

Acfourned, Prarie | 
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